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Mozart compositions were sung, as promised in 
programme, and declared their positive belief 
that Flotow and Kreutzer were inferior to him 
—declining to accept them as substitutes. 
Miss McDonald was not so fortunate as on the 
previous evening in voice or execution, having 
to drive her voice too much for graceful free 
execution. 



NATIONAL SONG FOR AMERICA. 



BY HENRY C. WATSON. 



First let our praises rise 

Up to the vaulted skies, 
Praises' and thanks to Him, high throned above; 

Praises for mercies here 

Meeting us everywhere 
Thanks for those blessings which spring from his 
love, 

Chorus. — 

First let our praises rise 

Up to the vaulted skies, 
Praises and thanks to Him, high throned above I 

When in that darkest hour, 
Struggling wife hostile power — 

Struggling, our Forefathers called upon Thee; 
Nerved was their strong light hand 
Scourged the foes from the land 

Thy rod smote tyrants down— we rose up Free J 

Chorus.— 

Then let our prai3es rise 
Up to the vaulted skies, 

In our dear native land, all men ore Free! 

Freemen by right of birth 

Free every toot of earth 
Earned by our Fathers' blood in the good light ! 

Earned were the Stripes we wear 

Won were the Stars we bear 
Now in our Flag they flash free as the light 1 
Chorus. — 

Then let our praises rise ! 

Proudly our Standard flies 1 ' 
In our dear native Land all men are Freel 

Lord! Thy ways are just ' 

In Thee we place bur trust 
Bless thou the people Thy love has made free, 

Guide Thou their steps aright 

Give Thou their rulers light 
Govern their counsels and lead them to Thee. 
Chorus. — 

Then let our praises rise 
• Up to the vaulted skies 
In our dear native Land all men are Free ! 

While other nations bow 

Trembling at tyrant's brow, 
Here men are freeborn and bow but to Thee; 

Man in Thine image made, 

Speaks and is not afraid, 
Men equal, unto man bends not the knee. 
Chmnts, — 

Then let our- praises rise 

Up to the vaulted skies 
In our dear native Land all men are Free. 

Mountain, Lake, Forest, Plain, 
Stretching from main to main, 



Rich in the wealth of the soil and the mine, 
Great is the Land we claim 
Proudly we breathe its name, 

Not unto us the praise, Lord all is thine. 

Chorus. — 

Then let our praises rise, 
Up to the vaulted skies, 

Not unto us the praise, Lord all is thine. 

Then let the Stars and Stripes 

Of Freedom's truest types 
Wave o'er America from sea to sea, 

Long may that banner fly 

•Pledge of our liberty 
Shelter for all who from tyranny flee I 
G/iorus. — 

Then let our praises rise 

Proudly our Standard flies, 
In our dear native land all men are free I 



AN EARLY SUMMER RECOLLECTION. 



The "Prophite " was given here several times 
in the early part of the Summer. Alter its last 
representation, two eminent literary Bohemians 
and two charming Bohemian girls, descendants 
of Melpomena, with your respectful servant, step- 
ped it over from the "Papage de fOpera," to the 
"Gale Anglais," and had one of those exquisite 
Parisian suppers in whicli food and drink, excel- 
lent as they are, receive but little attention, but 
which always leave the stamp of a memorable 
period in the aunals of a man's life, when they 
have been scrupulously devoted to art and its 
manifold and divine asdirations. A charm, al- 
most impossible to describe, enveloped our "pet- 
ite comite" for an hour or two, like one of those 
gorgeous gobeliu draperies with golden fringes, 
that deafen every sound like a brick wall and lend 
to the conversation held within a spell almost di- 
vine. Trifling details of these two memorable 
horn's, 1 have none to tell, because they do not 
exist, whatever may oe the opinion of the profane 
world on the subject. I am writing this for the 
benefit of the boys accustomed to groom the tail 
of Pegasus, wash the dear old canterer's snorting 
nostrils, .and pat with decorous proprieiy his won- 
derful cheek-bone, and for the grrcious maids who 
have met Apollo on swimming up the stream of 
life and have found him to be a good acquaint- 
ance. ' ' Hors de la point de salut. " 

We agreed almost upon every point, a rather 
uncommon occurrence considering the elements 
of which our little party was composed. The 
work ("the Piophite") had been redone with the 
greatest care; we all know of what importance 
is the choregraphic display in the third act; here 
Meyerbeer had created airs for the ballet which 
were divine masterpieces every one of them, out 
and out immortal things ; the redowa with Mirante 
and Mile. Fioere, the galop, the quadrille of the 
skaters, brought out just os the Maestro saw and 
heard them in the ideal climes which lay beyond 
the verge of human imaginbtion, were glorions; 
somebody had a slip, but it was so graceful and 
its recovery was hailed with such a thunder of 
applause, that we honestly questioned the fact 
whether Picceomo, despite his all powerful mas- 
tership, had not sadly omitted the charming in- 
cident. Somebody said that accidents of the 
kind are a triumph in the corps de ballet, when 
they assume the proportions of a miracle, because 
the profession is exceedingly slippery. • 
Then we talked about Meyerbeer. What a 



herculean laborer ! over restless and opening new 
routes for his genius, and hence that evolution 
slowly aud conscientiously studied in the different 
phases of which each ot the Master's great parti r 
tians are summed up. When after receiving 
Vogler's lessons, in the company of Weber, and 
after inhaling in their purity all the serious tradi- 
tions of the German art, he started for Italy, he 
at once set to work to familiarize himself with the 
beauiics of the school of Cimaroux; his repeated 
attempts at representing his partitions were how- 
ever attended here with ill success, and with the 
exception of " Marguerite d'Anjon," and the 
" Crociato," nothing of his Italian partitions is to _ 
be found on the "repertoire." But on his arrival 
iu Paris his first laurels are being wreathed into 
shape by the mystic fingers of the powerful genii 
that presided over his destiny. After "Robert," 
that interesting dramaac poem, so charming in 
the role of Alice, so full of ingenous coloriug in 
that of Bertram, his future progress became one 
of uninterrupted success and triumph. From that 
time also is to be dated the period of transition 
which manifested itself in the obstinately search- 
ing genius of the Master; he discovered the merit 
of the French school in relation to the scenic 
sentiment; he felt that upon the vast stage ot the 
opera it was necessary to organize action and to 
put life into the personages of the piece; he felt 
that he was no more in Italy where, after the aria 
of the prima donna, people are no more concern- 
ed about anything but eating ice-cream or drink- 
ing sherbet. 

The work of Scribe, a librettist worthy of such a 
composer, was decidedly of a class which lent ad- 
ditional stimulus to the talent of his collaborator. 
Here, then the master gathered within his power- 
ful individuality, three schools entirely distinct; 
the German school, so remarkable for its inge- 
nious accompaniment, and the richness of its 
harmonies; the Italian schoo , distinguished by 
the cut of its pieces, and its melodious turn; and 
the French school, the dramatic expression of 
which tills entirely this beautiful work. After 
that, the artist is seen searching, ferreting 
through the corners and burrows of his vast eru- 
dition, and abandoning the Italian school, while 
returning to the early impressions of his youth. 
In the "Huguenot," one of the greatest musical 
creations in existence, this tendency is strongly 
manifested; so it is in the "Prophete," where the 
accompaniments are more elaborately worked 
than heretofore, but to which a lesser rank must 
be assigned. In the "Etoile du Nord," and 
"Dinorah," the melody surrenders and is com- 
pletely vanquished. 

"L'Africaine," said Mr. Th. de Lajarte, repre- 
sents the three distinct manners of Meyerbeer; 
simply because it remained upon his piano during 
the greater part of his existence, and because the 
various types of the composer defiled before it. 
Well, the " Prophete " is on the repertoire again, 
and a great success is to be recorded through the 
impersonations of Mr. and Mrs. Graymard, Mile. 
Battu, Mile. Manduit, Messrs. Cnstelmary, Belval, 
Gruy, and Bonnesseur. 

I have given this reminiscence of the immortal 
maestro, almost textually as it was told among 
ourselves at the supper table, merely dropping an 
occasional interruption, and one or two bio- 
graphical items known to everybody. The great 
man's genius, or his spirit, perhaps, must have • 
bren among us, for we all felt like being pervaded 
with delightful blasts of gorgeous harmony. At 
any rate the social harmony which presided over 



